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Editorial—The Retailer and the 
Defense Program 


With the country awakened to the 
need of a stupendous military program, 
there is danger of a lack of public interest 
in the activities and welfare of those 
institutions engaged wholly in the arts 
of peace. The prosaic buying and sell- 
ing of goods to satisfy the daily, hum- 
drum needs of civilians lacks the dra- 
matic appeal of a clash of arms and a 
defense of civilization itself. But if re- 
tailers are content to be forgotten men 
and if they continue to function in the 
same old way, they are likely to find both 
consumers and the government turning 
on them in resentment when shortages 
develop, when prices rise—as they will— 
and when the problem of maintaining our 
standard of living becomes much more 
difficult than it is today. Unless the 
merchant meets the challenge, he is 
likely to be again singled out, as after 
the first World War, for censure, taxa- 
tion, and regulation. 

The war and its repercussions on our 
way of life have brought the retailer 
two sets of new responsibilities—toward 
the consumer and toward government. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD THE 
CONSUMER 


It is true that the beginnings of our 
large defense program are now increas- 
ing purchasing power. When govern- 
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ment spending gets into high gear, how- 
ever, when thousands of men are in 
military training, and when additional 
revenue and excess profit taxes are 
actually collected, shortages are almost 
sure to develop in labor, materials, and 
plant capacity, and the salaried portions 
of the population will find their funds 
available for spending curtailed. It is 
difficult to see how higher prices in 1941 
and 1942 and a material decline in the 
standard of living can be avoided. 

With such an outlook for the not 
distant future, the great problem for 
large portions of the consuming public 
will be to make ends meet, and the 
retailer should now recognize the follow- 
ing clear-cut responsibilities toward con- 
sumers. While these responsibilities 
have always existed, they have been 
accented by the present critical situation. 

1. He must resist every unwarranted 
price rise. Inflation psychology, unless 
opposed by organized retailers, is likely 
in the not distant future to result in 
runaway prices, a consumer strike, and 
another great depression. Specifically, 
the retailer should avoid “buy-now” 
campaigns that scare customers into 
stocking up and thus bring about a spiral 
of rising prices that could be avoided if 
demand were normal. 

2. He must oppose undue government 
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dependence on consumption taxes as 
against income taxes to raise revenue. 
Taxes on consumption, such as sales 
taxes, are likely to retard consumer buy- 
ing more than taxes on incomes and 
profits. 

3. He must aid the consumer directly 
in getting her money’s worth by co- 
éperation with the consumer movement. 

Specifically, (1) he must act as a real 
purchasing agent who surveys all the 
competing products on the market and 
selects those best suited to the wants of 
his clientele. This involves greater 
stress on expert store buymanship and 
on merchandise specifications and test- 
ing. (2) He must make the specifica- 
tions and performance facts of the goods 
he buys available to customers. Buyers’ 
meetings with salespeople, manuals, 
merchandise labels, and factual adver- 
tisements are ali useful for this purpose. 
(3) He must organize advisory consumer 
groups to consult with the store manage- 
ment in improving merchandise offerings 
and service features and in revising store 
policies affecting customers. These are 
discussed in an article elsewhere in this 
issue. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD GOVERNMENT 


The war situation has placed upon 
the retailer distinct responsibilities 
toward his government as well as 
toward his customers: 

1. He must aid in the promotion of 
substitutes and surpluses in order to 
conserve essential resources and to avoid 


wastage. 

2. He must solicit public codperation 
with government objectives. The re- 
tailer has unequaled facilities through 
window and interior displays and 
through his established advertising media 


for reaching and influencing the public. 
He can awaken the public to the need for 
defense and for sacrifice; he can solicit 
contributions by civilians of both money 
and personal services in the furthering 
of government aims. 

3. He must, along with all business, 
facilitate the military training of his em- 
ployees, instructing substitutes and as- 
suring the trainees that they will gettheir 
jobs back with no loss in pay, in some 
cases even during the tr*ining period. 

4. He must aid in the development of 
foreign resources in both South America 
and the British Dominions so as to avoid 
any need for these countries to depend 
on trade with the totalitarians. The 
need to prevent economic and then mili- 
tary infiltration from Europe requires that 
two-way trade with democratic countries 
be actively promoted. It is the retailer’s 
responsibility to study foreign products, 
style them to American needs, buy them, 
and promote them. 


STIMULATION OF PROGRESSIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The sudden changes in the American 
attitude toward defense are reflected in a 
new willingness to break with the past 
and to do things that, because of inertia 
and the opposition of organized groups, 
have been put off. Specifically, the 
following developments. should be 
speeded up: (1) central buying to ensure 
a steady flow of carefully selected goods; 
(2) branch stores to meet the needs of 
customers who are in increasing numbers 
moving to the suburbs; (3) limited serv- 
ice stores and departments to provide 
customers with quality merchandise at 
much lower markups than generally 
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The Census and Consumption Trends 


R. Burr SMITH 


Every merchant should be aware of the fundamental changes that are taking 
place in both the location and the age groupings of his customers. These 
changes will affect the kind of store he runs and the merchandise he stocks. 


Preliminary announcements of the re- 
sults of the 1940 census indicate that 
changes in the growth, distribution, and 
age structure of the American consuming 
public, which are highly significant to 
the retail industry, are taking place. 
These shifts are of such a size as to make 
success in retailing more and more de- 
pendent on accurate prediction of the 
location and characteristics of pur- 
chasers. 


FURTHER INCREASE IN POPULATION 
SLIGHT 


Rapid expansion of the total American 
retail market is a condition of the past. 
Whereas the population of the United 
States increased an average of twenty- 
five per cent per decade up to 1920 and 
more than sixteen per cent between 1920 
and 1930, the growth of the past decade 
has been but a little over seven per cent. 
In the future, a further sharp decrease 
in the rate of growth is in prospect. In 
terms of actual numbers of new con- 
sumers, the total increase per decade is 
also declining rapidly. These trends 
show that no large-scale increase in the 
demand for goods resulting from greater 
numbers of consumers will take place; 
increases in consumption will be de- 
pendent on the more uncertain and ir- 
regular prospect of growth in per capita 
purchasing power. 


DECLINE OF URBAN CENTERS 
During the past decade, important 


shifts have taken place in the location 
of markets. In former years, it has 
been the cities that have grown most 
rapidly in population. Between 1900 
and 1930, the urban population of the 
United States increased from 30,000,000 
to 68,000,000, a growth of over 125 per 
cent. The 1940 reports on 350 cities of 
25,000 or more inhabitants show an in- 
crease of but five per cent between 1930 
and 1940. This rate of growth is less 
than for the nation as a whole. Esti- 
mates indicate an even slower growth 
in the future. Many of these cities 
actually lost population; Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Newark, and Rochester, 
eight of the twenty-five largest cities of 
the Nation, were in this position. Over 
one half of the cities of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants in the State of New Jersey 
declined during this period. Continua- 
tion of present trends will add to this 
list in the future. Thus large retailing 
centers, which have been accustomed 
to a rapid growth in the number of po- 
tential customers, can no longer expect 
a continuation of this favorable sit- 
uation. 


GROWTH OF SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 


Much of this decline of urban centers 
is the result of the rapid decentralization 
of population taking place in metropoli- 
tan regions. Large cities are spreading 
out, the central areas losing population 
while suburban communities grow at 
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their expense. Better and cheaper 
means of transportation and low-cost, 
small housing units are making suburban 
living increasingly attractive. This 
trend is accentuated by the outward 
movement of industry to peripheral areas 
in order to obtain the benefits of lower 
property costs, lower taxes, and more 
attractive surroundings. As a result, 
a decreasing proportion of the industrial 
population is working in large cities. 
The results of these forces are apparent 
in the shift of residence in New York 
City. Lower Manhattan is losing popu- 
lation rapidly; some districts have lost 
more than fifty per cent of their resident 
population already. The central four- 
mile area of New York, the core of the 
City, has declined in population by more 
than thirty per cent in the last twenty 
years. Similar conditions are true of 
other large cities; the central area of 
Chicago has lost more than twenty-five 
per cent of its residents; Pittsburgh and 
Boston are experiencing the same trend. 
In terms of purchasing power, this 
spreading out of the market is particu- 
larly important since the persons moving 
into suburban areas are mainly from the 
middle- and upper-income groups. 


BRANCH STORE DEVELOPMENT 


As a consequence of this growing de- 
centralization of large urban market 
areas, a new form of department-store 
organization is developing. This con- 
sists of a central store supported by a 
number of branches specialized to the 
demand of the particular suburban 
market. These branches deal particu- 
larly in women’s and children’s wear, 
since closeness to the resident market is 
especially important in these lines. 
Similarly, central distributive outlets for 


food, drug, hardware, and other forms of 
retail distribution are also moving out- 
ward from the city to follow the resident 
population. This trend can be seen 
clearly in the rapid growth during the 
past ten years of Long Island, West- 
chester, and northern New Jersey as 
important retail centers about New York 
City. All indications point to a con- 
tinuance of this movement, accompanied 
by an increasing mobility of the popula- 
tion as a whole. As a result, flexibility 
of plant structure is necessary to permit 
retail organizations to adapt themselves 
to new geographic conditions in their 
markets. Concerns with a heavy fixed 
investment in central facilities are al- 
ready finding themselves handicapped 
in this new competitive situation. 


LOW PURCHASING POWER AREAS GROWING 


Another radical change in the Ameri- 
can market is the comparatively more 
rapid growth of rural areas than of urban 
centers during the past decade. While 
the birth rate is much higher in rural 
areas than in cities, in former decades 
the natural increase of these farming 
regions has been drained off to the fac- 
tories and offices. Industrial depression 
during the past ten years has halted this 
movement. As a result, a large share 
of the population growth of this period 
has been retained in those areas with 
the lowest standards of living and the 
smallest per capita purchasing power. 
This is particularly true of the Negro 
and poor-white population of the South- 
ern States. Consequently, the total 
population growth of the past decade 
means little in terms of consumers with 
money in their pockets. Recovery of 
industrial employment may reverse this 
trend in the future, but the fact remains 
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that the primary population increase 
will take place in those areas of lowest 
purchasing power. 


MORE OLD PEOPLE 


Changes in the form and type of goods 
demanded are resulting from the shifting 
age structure of the American popula- 
tion. The number of young persons in 
the United States is declining rapidly. 
For example, the number of children 6 
to 7 years of age in New York City 
has already declined by one third. The 
National Resources Planning Board 
recently predicted that by 1980 the num- 
ber of persons under 20 years of age will 
have declined by 50 per cent. On the 
other hand, the population above 45 
years of age is increasing greatly. By 
1980 the number of persons 45 to 64 
years old will double, and the age group 
65 years and over will increase from 
7,500,000 to 22,000,000. Such shifts in 
the size of age groups have very real 
implications for retailing. 


IMMINENT CHANGES IN CUSTOMER 
DEMAND 


In general, those goods purchased 
mainly by young persons will have a 
declining market, and the products 
specialized for older ages will find an 
increasing demand. What this means 
in terms of actual volume is shown by a 
recent study of Fred Sterns, published 
in Barron’s. With approximately the 
same number of persons, Passaic, New 
Jersey, had an average age of 28 years 
in 1930; Pasadena, California, of 38 
years. The Passaic average corre- 
sponded closely to that of the nation as 
a whole in 1930; the Pasadena average 
approximates that expected for the 
country in 1970. In Passaic, $3,000,000 


was spent annually for milk, candy, and 
sporting goods. The residents of Pasa- 
dena spent only $1,700,000 on these 
commodities. In contrast, Pasadena 
provided a market of $2,600,000 for 
florists and drugstores, while in Passaic 
but $1,100,000 was spent in this manner. 
While other factors undoubtedly influ- 
enced these differences, the size of the 
shifts in demand to be expected from a 
changing age structure seems clearly 
shown. 

Specifically, these age changes should 
result in a reduced demand for such 
goods as children’s wear, baby carriages, 
milk and other children’s foods, toys, 
active sporting goods, and educational 
supplies. In contrast, a larger market 
should be found for all adult lines, 
recreational goods, books, patent medi- 
cines, etc. The decreasing number of 
children in the average family makes it 
probable that furniture lines for the 
small house and apartment will be in- 
creasingly important. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


These market shifts, due to a changing 
age structure, will vary from region to 
region and between rural and urban 
areas. The birth rate varies greatly 
from place to place according to the lat- 
est reports of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. In large metropolitan areas, the 
proportion of young children to adults is 
but one quarter that found in the most 
prolific farming districts. In general, 
children’s goods will find the largest 
proportionate demand in the South and 
in the Appalachian regions, in farming 
areas as contrasted with cities, and in 
small cities rather than in large. Simi- 
larly, the proportion of very old persons 
differs from region to region and will 
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probably continue to do so. Again, 
agricultural areas and areas of unusual 
climatic attractiveness have the largest 
proportion. Cities are increasingly re- 
gions of adult concentration in the 
working ages. 

Generally, a population with a larger 
proportion of adults has a greater per 
capita consumption than one with a 
younger age structure. As a result, 
total consumption may be expected to 
increase in the next few years. How- 
ever, apart from age specialization, this 
increase in per capita consumption is not 
distributed equally among all types of 
goods. For example, the food consump- 
tion of a boy of fourteen is greater than 
of a man of thirty. In clothing, definite 
differences in the rate of increase of ex- 
penditure with age are found. Expendi- 
tures for footwear increase only 35 per 
cent and for underwear but 66 per cent 
between the ages of four and twenty. 
In contrast, expenditures for outerwear 
increase 310 per cent and for headwear 
1,000 per cent with such age changes. 
Generally, the annual expenditures for 
clothing increase from $22.77 to $55.45 
for men, and from $22.25 to $69.15 for 
women with this age change. 


NEED FOR MARKET ANALYSIS 


These facts show clearly that im- 
portant changes in the location of 
markets and in the types of goods de- 
manded are the probable results of pres- 
ent trends in the distribution and age 
structure of the population. The great 
variations in these changes from region 
to region and between rural and urban 
areas mean that each retailing concern 


must analyze carefully its own market 
area to determine accurately the effects 
of these shifts upon its business. With 
a national population approaching a sta- 
tionary level, the tempo of competition 
for new business is likely to increase. 
Without an increasing market to offset 
errors of overoptimism, the losses due to 
poor planning are likely to increase. In 
retailing as in all other phases of eco- 
nomic activity, it will be the organiza- 
tion that plans carefully and accurately 
for its future market that will prosper. 
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available (witness Bamberger’s new self- 
service basement and Macy’s Syracuse 
store); (4) separate charges for such 
services as credit and delivery so that 
cash-and-carry customers will no longer 
be discriminated against. 


BACK TO WORK 


Finally, the war has awakened the 
country to the fact that work and sweat 
are the only road to a strong nation. 
During the past few years, we have 
thought in terms of short hours and easy 
work; in terms of dividing the national 
income, not producing it. But now we 
are tightening up and will have little 
sympathy for the slacker, not only in 
the army and in defense industries but 
also in the store. In a sense, we are all 
soldiers in the national defense whether 
serving the military machine or support- 
ing the civilian population. The latter 
is the retailer’s function. If he accepts 
his obligations, he need not be a for- 


gotten soldier. 
J. W. W. 


Customer Advisory Committees in 
Retail Stores 


RENA R. DONNELL 


In the past, the store’s means of determining customer reaction have been 

largely limited to the point of sale and to the adjustment department. In both 

situations, the customer is in search of her immediate self-interest and not in 

making constructive suggestions. This study surveys the inception of a new 

method by means of which customers and merchants consult on all matters of 
mutual interest. 


THE CUSTOMER ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The customer advisory committee 
comprises a group of representative cus- 
tomers organized to determine how a 
store or a group of stores can better 
meet customer demand in respect to 
merchandise and service. Along with 
informative labeling and advertising, 
training of salespeople, and testing, it is 
a method that a store may employ to 
serve its customers more intelligently 
and thus meet the challenge of the con- 
sumer movement. It can be used to 
determine what testing and labeling to 
undertake, what facts to include in ad- 
vertising, and what training to give sales- 
people. 

Extent of customer advisory committees. 
Only a few customer advisory com- 
mittees have been organized and appar- 
ently all since 1936.1 Some of the first 
to be formed have achieved considerable 
importance. These groups, like most 
successful organizations, “grow best’ 
when “cultivated” slowly. Within this 
period of approximately four years, there 
have been formed, and are still function- 

1 Information collected by means of a questionnaire 
sent to representative department stores, by personal 
interviews with persons in charge of committees in the 


New York area, and by a survey of data published in the 
trade papers. 


ing, thirteen customer advisory groups 
of which the author is aware,? all of 
which are working directly toward closer 
consumer-retailer relations. Details of 
these committees appear in the table 
on page 72. 

Four of the group of thirteen function 
as advisers to individual departments in 
department stores, seven as advisers to 
the store as a whole, and two—on a 
community basis—advising a certain 
group of retail stores. Of the four com- 
mittees operating as advisers to certain 
departments, all are in the women’s 
ready-to-wear field: college shop, wo- 
men’s dress shop, and _ inexpensive 
dresses. Most of the stores having. 
committees cater to customers of the 
medium- to high-income group rather 
than the medium to low. Their sales 
volume centers at five to ten million 
dollars, but two have sales of one to two 
million, and two have sales over ten 
million. 

Type of customer advisory committee. 
An important question is whether the 
customer advisory committee should be 
operated on a departmental basis, as an 
adviser to the store as a whole, or as 


2 Recent reports indicate that the May Company in 
Los Angeles and Kaufman’s Department Store in Pitts- 
burgh also have organized committees. 
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CusTOMER ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN OPERATION 


Name of Store or Community Location 
L. S. Ayers Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. Bamberger Newark, N. J. 
Wm. H. Block Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bonwit Teller New York, N. Y. 
Arnold Constable New York, N. Y. 
Flint and Kent Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lit Bros. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Paris Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Rike-Kumler Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. T. Slattery Boston, Mass. 
Wm. F. Gable Altoona, Pa. 
New Jersey Community Newark and environs, 

N. J. 

Women’s Institute of St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Paul 


Type of Committee Number of Members 

Store-wide 

Store-wide 12 per month 

Departmental 1 at a time 

Store-wide 4 each 
month 

Store-wide 5 to 13 

Departmental (College) 8 

Store-wide 15 

Store-wide 60 

Store-wide 9 (for 6 
months) 

Departmental 20 

Departmental (College) 18 

Store-wide 


Community Committee 


Community Committee 7,000 


* The New Jersey Community Committee represents Bamberger, Hahne, Hearn, Kresge, B. Atlman; 
also representatives of New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs and New Jersey Extension Service. 


adviser to the retail community. The 
results of an analysis of twenty-six store 
opinions regarding the preference among 
these three types of committees indicate 
that the store-wide advisory group is 
preferred. Fifteen stores preferred the 
store-wide committee, seven the depart- 
menta!, and four the community. 
Nevertheless, the community type of 
committee needs careful consideration. 
In the survey, two such committees were 
located, and two stores which have no 
customer advisory committees expressed 
their opinion in favor of the community 
committee rather than the store com- 
mittee. The opinions favoring the com- 
munity committee as the more likely to 
succeed are as follows: (1) that the 
customer may be prejudiced against one 
store; (2) that it may help the stores get 
a more representative picture of them- 
selves; and (3) that the committee may 
serve actively in improving the stores’ 
business through objective suggestions, 


since the members do not feel obligated 
to any one store. The following com- 
ments, based on the actual experiences 
of a community committee, may be of 
interest. One of the country’s largest 
stores reports: “We are of the opinion 
that committees organized by individual 
stores tend to lose their objectivity 
towards the store itself. If the purpose 
of the customer advisory committee is to 
help stores get a truly representative 
opinion, then we believe the community 
method is more likely to provide this.” 
The operation of the Women’s Institute 
of St. Paul, Customer Advisory Board, 
has been labeled in the Sales Management 
Magazine as the outstanding civic pro- 
motion of the year 1939. The principal 
comment made was that all St. Paul 
stores were satisfied with the improved 
business resulting from the committees’ 
efforts, and that since the creation of the 
Institute it has been proved that when 
the ladies are given an opportunity to 
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do something constructive, like putting 
new life into the sluggish retailer, they 
come through with flying colors. Per- 
haps the success experienced by the 
Institute can be repeated by other such 
advisory groups in other selling areas 
throughout the country. 


STORE ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMITTEES 


In general, the customer advisory com- 
mittee is approved not only by those 
stores which have committees but also 
by those which have no such committees 
but who took the trouble to respond to 
a questionnaire. 

The question was asked: “If you have 
no such [customer advisory] committee, 
do you feel that the organization of one 
by the store would be advisable?” In 
response to this, the following opinions 
were expressed by ten stores. Four 
answered the question affirmatively, 
four negatively, one made a qualified 
statement saying that the organization 
of such a committee depended upon the 
individual store, and the other made no 
comment. Three felt a group of this 
type would helpfully guide the store in a 
number of ways: it would give store 
management a new insight about its own 
business; it would advise the store on its 
shortcomings; and it would keep the 
store in close contact with customer 
opinion at all times. Two stores 
stressed the thought that the value of 
the committee lies in its objective view- 
point, in that it can serve as an “avenue 
through which we could view ourselves 
objectively.” In addition to these views 
expressed by stores without committees 
at present, the views of stores with 
committees and of consumers acting on 
committees are illuminating. 


The stores’ opinions have been ex- 
pressed by store executives in direct 
contact with committees. Mrs. Odlum, 
formerly president of Bonwit Teller, 
says that 
even though we have not been able to carry out 
all of the suggestions offered so generously, we 
have proved that people fundamentally want to 
understand other points of view and codperate 


helpfully—and we’ve proven too that business 
can be fun.* 


The same executive further states that 
the advisability of the committee for her 
particular store grew out of a feeling 
that, because the executives were so 
close to the picture, they might lose the 
broad perspective of the consumer 
attitude. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CUSTOMER ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE IDEA 


Objections to customer advisory 
committees were expressed by those 
stores which have no such committee 
and by those which have had such a 
committee in the past but have dis- 
continued it. Among this group, includ- 
ing four stores, the following objections 
were raised: (1) the chief value of the 
committee is publicity rather than an 
actual interchange of vital information; 
(2) there is no need felt for such a com- 
mittee; other methods exist for deter- 
mining customer demand; (3) the com- 
mittee produced nothing but good will; 
(4) there is no real interest on the part 
of the customer. The favorable com- 
ment received from those now operating 
committees would indicate that these 
objections are not serious. They are 
either the result of arm-chair reasoning 
or failure in the past to set up and 


3? Hortense Odlum, A Woman’s Place (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939). 
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operate a committee in an intelligent 
way. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF CUS- 
TOMER ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Examination of the organization and 
operation of the customer advisory com- 
mittees uncovered in this survey re- 
vealed the inner workings of such groups. 
Four phases need discussion: selection 
of membership; time and place of com- 
mittee meetings; conduct and direction 
of meetings; types of discussions and 
subjects discussed. 

Selection of members. The approx- 
imate number of customers on advisory 
committees has been indicated in the 
table. No two stores seem to follow the 
same procedure of selection. In like 
manner the number of customers and 
representatives of age, income, and 
major occupational groups do not fit into 
any set plan. In the above factors, 
however, there is a close similarity be- 
tween the departmental and whole-store 
type of committee, the chief difference 
being in the number of customer mem- 
bers. In selecting members, there has 
been some attempt to represent all in- 
come levels and age groups to which 
the store caters and the most important 
occupational groups. 

Professor John W. Wingate of New 
York University suggests a committee of 
twelve customers, classified as indicated 
in the chart—provided the store has 
about as many charge as cash customers. 

Time and place of meetings. Those 
committees which advise the whole store 
usually meet once each month, for two- 
or three-hour periods. Those for specific 
departments usually meet at the begin- 
ning of important seasons or several times 


during the season for similar periods. 
The discussions usually take place over 
a free breakfast, luncheon, or tea—with 
luncheons having the preference. Bon- 
wit Teller’s former president gave this 
type of luncheon in her own private of- 
fice on the first Wednesday of each month. 
Informality was the keynote of all these 
critical sessions. 

Conduct and direction of meetings. 
Commonly, the buyer and merchandise 
manager of the particular merchandise 
concerned (if the discussion pertains to 
merchandise) and the person in charge 
of fashion meet with the committee. 
Less frequently, the training director, 
the person in charge of the store’s ad- 
vertising or public-relations program, 
or (in one instance) the store president 
acts as hostess of the committee. In 
all but one case the store’s chief execu- 
tive was in charge of the committee 
meetings. The fashion director of Lit 
Brothers takes charge of its junior con- 
sumer group. The presence of mer- 
chandising executives indicates keen 
interest on the part of both the consumer 
and the store in improving merchandise 
offerings. 

Type of discussion. If the stores are 
to be taken at their word, it would seem 
that a definite topic of discussion is ar- 
ranged for each meeting, but in order to 
maintain a tone of informality the topics 
are of a very general nature. Some 
topics of discussion as formulated by 
stores in this survey are hosiery, shoes, 
Easter apparel, cosmetics, sportswear. 
Other current merchandise promotions 
are customers’ services, publicity poli- 
cies, delivery practices, and the like. 
Most of the committee members are 
expected to base their suggestions upon 
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A Comparison of the Ratings of Con- 
sumers’ Research and Consumers’ 
Union 


Ira I. BERMAN: 


The retailer can no longer brush aside the reports of the consumer member- 

ship organizations as having no bearing on his problem of customer relations. 

This study shows the degree to which the two leading organizations agree in 
their buying recommendations and points out the limitations of both. 


In the past decade, a number of mem- 
bership organizations have developed to 
give consumers specific information re- 
garding what brands to select from the 
many competing ones on the market. 
The most important of these are Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., and Consumers’ 
Union of the United States, Inc. Both 
organizations report the results of tests 
of a number of products in monthly 
bulletins and summarize the results in 
annual manuals. Products are pur- 
chased through regular retailer-consumer 
channels, tested either in the labora- 
tories of these organizations or under 
their direction in private or governmen- 
tal laboratories. The brands tested are 
listed by name in three classifications. 
Consumers’ Research classifies products 
as A—Recommended, B—Intermediate, 
and C—Not Recommended. Con- 
sumers’ Union lists them as Best Buy, 
Also Accepted, and Not Acceptable. 

One way to determine the value of 
these services is to compare their recom- 
mendations. If independently they 
agree on the most serviceable brands, 
the consumer and the retailer can give 
more weight to the findings than would 
be accorded if they disagreed. The 
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author has undertaken such a compari- 
son, reported in detail later in this study. 


LIMITATIONS OF TESTING SERVICES 


Even where the services agree, how- 
ever, there are many factors that may 
make the findings inconclusive, so far 
as the individual consumer is concerned. 

Intelligent use of these services in- 
volves a careful study of the full dis- 
cussion that accompanies the ratings in 
the monthly reports, careful evaluation 
of the criteria used in rating a product, 
and the relating of these factors to one’s 
own selection. 

Acknowledged limitations. There are 
many limitations of any testing service. 
Some are admitted by the services in 
their own publications. Others are 
voiced by their critics, both friendly and 
unfriendly. Let us look first at the self- 
acknowledged limitations.! 


Consumers’ Research can make no pretense 
to completeness or unfailing exactness of in- 
formation. ...On all subjects we endeavor to 
secure the most competent and authoritative 
information to which our experience in the 
field of research and testing and our financial 
resources give us access... . 


Introduction to Consumers’ Research (Washington, 
N.J.: Consumers’ Research) pp. 8-12 passim. 
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Consumers’ Research does not claim infalli- 
bility in the material which it presents... . 

Rigid grading is not always possible. In- 
dustrial processes are not so well controlled or 
so constant that high precision in the judgment 
of their output is always warranted or even 
possible. ...In all such cases any attempt to 
establish the relative merit of brands must 
necessarily be taken as approximate, for it is 
merely the best that can be done with so shifting 
a situation... . 

Testing everything is not possible. Con- 
sumers’ Research must by reason of the limita- 
tions of its funds, confine the scope of its own 
investigations to such products as are of im- 
portance to the average consumer either because 
they are most commonly used or because their 
purchase involves a large initial expenditure. . . . 

The consumer will be ill-advised if he expects 
any organization to carry out for him those 
functions which as a consumer he himself should 
and must exercise if the market is to represent, 
even in a remote sense, a reflection of his 
demands and needs. 


Other limitations. Bader and Wer- 
nette in the Journal of Marketing for 
July 1938 point out some fundamental 
limitations of the sort of service offered 
by these organizations.2 These may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The establishment of scientific, objective 
standards of quality are not always possible. 
For example, who can say what should be the 
sugar content of the syrup in canned fruit? 

2. In measuring qualities of flavor, wearing 
qualities, and others, can the laboratories du- 
plicate actual use? 

3. There is an inherent difficulty in rating 
products that have more than one quality. 

4. There is the possibility of overlooking 
convenience. For example, in recommending 
nonleaded gasoline for cigarette lighters, the 
trouble involved in buying a small quantity 
is not considered. 

5. It is difficult to judge a product on the 
appropriateness for the use to which it is to be 
put. 

6. The danger of selecting samples and get- 


*Bader and Wernette, “Consumer Movement and 
Business,” Journal of Marketing, July 1938. 


ting one better or worse than average is always 
present. 

7. The problem caused by differences in 
persons using a commodity is difficult to solve. 

8. There is an inherent problem in relating 
price to the income of the person using the 
product. A poor person might be forced to 
buy a lesser value because of the lower price. 
A rich person might be willing to pay a higher 
price for better quality even though the price is 
proportionately too high, in the opinion of the 
investigators, to class it as a best buy. 


There are still other obstacles in at- 
taining perfection in a consumer testing 
service. 


1. Ratings are based on current retail prices 
at the time the tests were initiated. Changes in 
prices due to special sales events and differences 
in local conditions may throw off the ratings 
considerably. This is especially noticeable in 
automobile tires, oil, and automobiles with the 
varying trade-in factor. 

2. The convenience in shopping may make 
up for the savings possible in “best buys.” 

3. The prestige value of a smart label is over- 
looked. Bath towels exposed for the use of 
guests might have more value to some hostesses 
on account of a certain label than on account of 
wearing qualities or extra absorbency. 


INTEGRITY OF RATINGS 


No serious accusation has been made 
of the integrity of either organization. 
Financial statements of both are pub- 
lished periodically, but the best test of 
honesty comes from a study of the rec- 
ommendations themselves. The prod- 
ucts of a single manufacturer can be 
found in the “best buy” and in the 
“not acceptable” columns at different 
times, and various models and different 
products of a single manufacturer will 
often be rated differently at the same 
time. 


COMPARISON OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


With two services offering similar 
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benefits, it occurred to the writer that 
the accuracy and usefulness of the serv- 
ices might be checked by comparing the 
recommendations of one organization 
against the other for the same article 
of merchandise. If the man’s suit, or 
automobile, or food product recom- 
mended by one was rated the same by 
the other independent service, consist- 
ency at least would be achieved. 

Technique used. An arbitrary scoring 
system was set up. The recommenda- 
tions of both services for a given article 
were placed side by side and scored as 
follows: 


A perfect correlation, where each gave 
+2 
A one place differential, where one 
rated a product as best buy and the 
other placed in the intermediate.... +1 
A one place differential, where one 
rated the product as also acceptable 


and the other as not recommended.. —1 
A two place differential, where one 

rated a product as best buy and the 

other as not recommended......... —2 


By this system a premium score is 
given for the perfect agreement of the 
two services on a rating as well as for a 
partial agreement when both place an 
article on the good side. A negative 
score is given when one gives an article a 
good rating and the other a poor one. 

Two full years of both publications 
were studied. Articles were selected on 
the basis of the number of comparable 
brands rated. Two difficulties were 
immediately encountered. First, it was 
difficult to find products tested by both 
organizations at the same time. The 
range of products used in everyday living 
is so great that it is almost accident that 
both organizations should test the same 
products in the same season. Second, 
the range of brands is so great that often 


long lists of recommendations are made 
with very few comparable brands or 
models checked by both services. 

In order to compare scores for various 
articles of merchandise where different 
numbers of brands are involved, a per- 
centage system is used. The highest 
possible score for a given article is “plus 
two” times the number of identical 
brands rated. The number of identical 
brands appearing on both lists might be 
three. If both services rated the three 
brands the same, its score would be 
“plus six.” “Plus six’? becomes the 
perfect score or 100 per cent. If the 
services had not agreed so perfectly the 
scores might have run: “plus two,” 
“plus 1,” “minus 1,” for a total score of 
“plus two.” This two placed over six, 
the perfect score, gives a rating of 33} 
per cent of perfect. Thus, entire dis- 
agreement would give a score of —100 
per cent and an equal number of agree- 
ments and disagreements a score of 0 
percent. This is how the percentages 
are arrived at in the following list of 
examples of products rated. 


RESULTS 
Product Per Cent 
of Perfect 
Summer gasolines................. 60 
6 Eastern brands were rated by each 
service 
Summer automobile oils............ 75 


C R rated 16 brands 
C U rated 15 brands 
8 brands were identical 
Automobile 100 
CR rated 13 brands 
C U rated 15 brands 
3 brands were identical 
Automobiles (low-priced) ........... 71 
7 identical brands were rated by 
each service 
100 
C R rated 5 brands 
C U rated 7 brands 
5 brands were identical 
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de Product Sa Product Cont 
Vacuum 8.5 C U rated 6 brands 
C R rated 6 brands 6 brands were identical i 
us C U rated 17 brands Shaving creams................... 90 f 
nt 6 brands were identical C R rated 19 brands : 
33.3 C U rated 11 brands 
C R rated 9 brands 10 brands were identical 
est C U rated 5 brands 33.3 
lus 3 identical brands were rated C R rated 32 brands 
cal Electricalfood mixers. ............. 16.7 C U rated 14 brands 
cal C R rated 9 brands 11 brands were identical 
be C U rated 9 brands 40 
6 brands were identical C R rated 8 brands i 
a Mechanical refrigerators............ 71 C U rated 18 brands 
be C R rated 7 brands 5 brands were identical 
he C U rated 20 brands 50 
he 7 brands were identical C R rated 15 brands i 
ho Typewriters (portable)............. 100 C U rated 16 brands ! 
wre C R rated 6 brands 12 were identical ; 
C U rated 11 brands 55.5 
of 2 brands in the same models ap- C R rated 10 brands 
1X, peared on both lists C U rated 11 brands ; 
333 Toy chemistry sets................. 100 9 brands were identical i 
C R rated 6 brands 83.3 
C U rated 6 brands C R rated 13 brands 4 
00 1 identical brand and model was C U rated 13 brands ‘ 
ee- rated by both 4 brands were identical + 
ges C R rated 7 brands C R rated 12 brands si 
of C U rated 15 brands C U rated 20 brands ” 
2 brands were identical 3 brands were identical M 
C R rated 10 brands C R rated 20 brands i 
i C U rated 8 brands C U rated 14 brands 
ec 2 brands were identical 1 brand appeared on both lists in 
CR rated 10 brands 25 
C U rated 8 brands C R rated 12 brands 
6 brands were identical C U rated 11 brands 
16.7 4 brands were identical 
C R rated 11 brands 92 
C U rated 20 brands C R rated 17 brands 
6 brands were identical C U rated 44 brands 
Cc R rated 8 brands, all intermediate Men’s shoes 55 
C U rated 6 brands, two best buys C R rated 14 brands 
f C U rated 17 brands 
identical 
The discussion showed much more C R rated 10 brands 
agreement than the low score C U rated 44 brands 
indicates 4 brands were identical 
Shaving 25 Of these, 2 were rated alike; 2 were 
C R rated 13 brands rated just the opposite 
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Produad Per Cent 


of Perfect 
C R rated 28 brands 
C U rated 37 brands 
15 brands were identical 
66.7 


C R rated 47 brands 
C U rated 38 brands 
18 brands were identical 


Analysis of results. It is interesting 
to note that only in one case, shaving 
lotions, did the two agencies disagree to a 
greater extent than they agreed. In 
the case of 19 of the 31 classes of products 
rated, the scores are 50 per cent or 
higher. The median of all the 31 scores 
is 55.5 per cent, indicating a ratio of 
better than three agreements to one 
disagreement, since scores could run 
from —100 per cent to +100 per cent. 
The services agreed perfectly in six of 
the cases. 

It would seem a fair conclusion that 
consumer members of the organization 
in question should receive considerable 
benefit, provided they are aware of the 
limitations discussed earlier in this study 
and provided they do not attempt to ad- 
here slavishly to the recommendations. 


RETAILERS’ ATTITUDE 


What should be the attitude of retail- 
ers toward these services? There are 
several attitudes held by various retail- 
ers. 

1. Some ignore these organizations. 
Either they, in truth, know nothing 
about them, or they pretend to know 
nothing. If a customer mentions one 
of these services or the ratings of a 
product, the proprietor and salespeople 
profess ignorance. This is to play os- 
trich in the face of facts. True, these 
two organizations number less than 
150,000 members, but the consumer 


movement of which they are a part is 
estimated as high as 8,000,0008—too big 
to be ignored. 

2. Another group is antagonistic. 
Their idea is to fight the movement: 
exert pressure on newspapers not to 
accept the advertising of consumer serv- 
ices, drive it out of the schools, jump 
on the customer who mentions it, decry 
the whole consumer movement as com- 
munistic, and dismiss it. This is obvi- 
ously impractical. The two services stud- 
ied here are now past ten years old and 
growing. The consumer movement is 
older and likewise growing. 

3. A third group tries to explain 
away consumer literature or pass it off 
lightly. If the product they are selling 
is not recommended they explain it 
away: The services are not reliable; they 
are not honest. They try to induce the 
customer to take their unsupported word 
against that of the service. This stand 
will not impress the new customer. 
Some of the members of these organiza- 
tions are distrustful of business. They 
feel loyalty to the organizations to 
which they have pinned their hopes. 
A poorly informed salesperson cannot 
talk away the contention of an enthu- 
siastic consumer who wants to know 
something. 

4. The farsighted among _ business 
groups have adopted an attitude that 
might be summed up as, “If you can’t 
beat them, join them.” In 1937 a group 
was founded called the Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council. It is designed to pro- 
mote better understanding and codp- 
eration between retailers and consumers. 
Leading women’s associations and store 
associations are represented on the Coun- 
cil. It consists of the following groups: 


3 Ferdinand F. Mauser, ‘“The Consumer-Retailer Move- 
ment,” Journal of Retailing, December 1937, p. 103. 
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American Home Economics Association 
14,170 full members 
70,000 student members in 2,305 clubs 


_ American Association of University Women 


65,000 members in 863 branches 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
2,250,000 members in 14,531 local clubs 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
5,600 retail members 
American Retail Federation 
200,000 members; 27 State federations, 7 
national 
National Association of Food Chains 
120 companies doing fifty per cent of the 
chain-food business 
National Shoe Retailers Association 


The objectives of the Council are, 
briefly: 


To stimulate interest on the part of con- 
sumers, distributors, manufacturers, and the 
public in the value of adequate standards for 
consumer goods; to promote the general use 
of such standards; to promote the use of in- 
formative labeling; to promote the use of uni- 
form terminology in describing consumer goods 
and services; to promote the use of suggested 
codes of ethics for both retailers and consumers; 
to encourage practices that will tend to reduce 
abuses of such privileges as customer discounts, 
returns, deliveries, and similar services; and to 
foster local coéperation between stores or groups 
of stores and local consumer groups. 


This coéperation between consumer 
organizations and the retailer is com- 
mendable. The retailer functions to 
serve his consuming public—not as an 
agent of the manufacturer. The whole 
success of a retail establishment is the 
confidence it can earn from the consum- 
ing public. 

Individual store action. Individual 
stores have a line of action which they 
can follow in addition to codperating 
with local and national groups. In- 
quiry can be made to determine to what 
extent the stores’ customers are mem- 


bers of consumer groups and subscribers 
of a testing service. Salespeople can 
gather this information informally on 
want slips, or a formal survey can be 
instituted. These customers are defi- 
nitely ‘“‘consumer-wise.” 

Salespeople should be informed about 
the consumer testing services. They 
should know how to interpret the advice 
given by the testing agency in the light 
of the merchandise offered by the store 
and the needs of the customer as he 
knows them. Attention should be given 
to the new techniques necessary for 
selling this new type of customer and 
his friends on the outer fringe. 

Buyers should subscribe to the reports 
of both Consumers’ Research and Con- 
sumers’ Union for purposes of instructing 
the salespeople (if this is not done by 
the training department) and for what 
they may be worth as a help in making 
his buying decisions. 

The alert retailer will recognize that 
an increasing number of his customers 
are different from the customers of a 
generation ago. He will accept this as a 
challenge—not to combat, but to meet 
with a new type of service. He will 
give his customers information, if that 
is what they want, and the kind of 
information they want. The retailer 
is probably in a better position to do 
this than any other agency. He will 
give the problems of his customers the 
sympathy and understanding which he 
can gain only by familiarizing himself 
with the same sources of information 
that the customer is using to become in- 
formed. 

It is only in this way that the retailer 
can regain the confidence that the cus- 
tomer of the last generation had in the 
local merchant. 
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The Economics of the Macy-Bam- 
berger Retailing Experiments 


Louis BADER 


Macy’s new experiments in limited-service stores indicate an awareness of 
social and economic changes that are causing a demand for low-priced goods. 


An important step was recently taken 
in the department-store field when L. 
Bamberger and Company, of Newark, 
N. J., opened its low-priced basement 
store on August 20, 1940. That it had 
been under consideration for some time 
is suggested by the announcement a few 
days later of R. H. Macy and Company, 
Inc., the parent store, that it planned to 
open shortly an experimental low-price 
store in Syracuse, N. Y. It is another 
step in Macy’s general policy to furnish 
good merchandise at low prices to as 
large a group of consumers as possible. 

From the announcements it is appar- 
ent that both of these stores are to be 
economy stores; that is, they will operate 
on a cash basis, offering the smallest pos- 
sible amount of service, and stocking 
only rapid turnover goods. In the case 
of Bamberger, at least, manufacturers’ 
job lots will play a leading role in the 
inventories carried. If both ventures 
prove successful, we may expect a wide 
extension of the two types by the Macy 
group of stores. 

In view of the encroachments on small- 
store trade by large retail-distribution 
agencies since 1910 the account of this 
development will not make pleasant 
reading for the small-store owner. We 
can, however, be sure that the Macy 
executives have not taken this action for 
sentimental reasons. On the contrary, 
it seems reasonable to assume they have 


taken the action because of certain so- 
cial and economic facts of which they 
think they can take profitable ad- 
vantage. Any one, of course, may take 
advantage of these facts provided he 
has the requisite technical knowledge 
and the financial resources to do so. 
These facts may be stated as follows: 


INCOME AND CONSUMPTION FACTS 


1. The productive capacity of this country 
is apparently much greater than its capacity 
to purchase at the present time. Further, this 
productivity can be improved upon and even 
more can be produced. 

2. Since 1930 family incomes for many people 
in the United States have been much smaller 
than before and lower planes of living have 
necessarily been resorted to by most of these 
lower-income recipients. 

3. Incomes for many people declined much 
more rapidly than did the prices of goods they 
bought. Either prices had to come down to 
much lower levels or people had to buy sub- 
stitutes, smaller quantities, or do without, and 
they did all three. 

4. Our national income paid out to income 
recipients amounted roughly to 78 billion dollars 
in 1929; 48 billions in 1932; and 53 billions in 
1935. By 1935 we had several more millions 


_ of people to share the smaller income, making 


the per capita income even smaller. Even after 
allowance is made for change in the cost of living, 
per capita income was much smaller than in 
1929. 

5. The national income is very unevenly 
distributed. In 1935 only ten per cent of our 
people had incomes of $2,600 or more, sixty per 
cent had $1,300 or less, and the remaining thirty 
per cent ranged between $1,300 and $2,599. 
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6. As a result of the decline in national in- 
come and its uneven distribution, the total 
expenditures for most consumer items declined 
materially and the variation in expenditures 
between income groups is tremendous; as ex- 
amples: expenditures for clothing declined from 
ten billion dollars in 1929 to six billions in 1935, 
and expenditures for personal appearance de- 
clined from $1,700 millions in 1929 to $1,000 
millions in 1935. By income groups, the study 
for 1935 shows the lower one third of income 
receivers spent about three quarters of a billion 
dollars for clothing, the middle third spent about 
one and one quarter billions, and the upper third 
about three and one-quarter billions. 

7. Perennial changes in our total national 
income and uneven distribution of it are appar- 
ently permanent features of our present eco- 
nomic system and because of the present war are 
likely, over the next generation, to be accentu- 
ated. Therefore, a large market for low-priced 
goods will exist for a long time. 

8. The figures presented are for the country 
as a whole; the distribution of income is not so 
uneven in the metropolitan areas. Neverthe- 
less, the New York area has many people on 
relief and on WPA pay rolls, and also large 
numbers in other employment earning $1,500 
and less—probably forty per cent as against 
two thirds for the country as a whole. 

9. There is a strong and healthy consumer 
movement in the United States which receives 
aid and encouragement from the Federal and 
local governments and through which consumers 
are demanding more and more of business men. 

10. At the present rate of instruction in high 
schools and colleges, in subjects such as con- 
sumption, buymanship, home economics, and 
general economics, nearly all the younger con- 
sumers will be well informed on what to expect 
from business. 

11. The costs of marketing are coming in- 
creasingly under analysis and strong criticism is 
being registered to the effect that they are too 
high. Of these costs, advertising and retailing, 
especially some of the services rendered by some 
retailers, have come in for most of the criticism. 

12. Some retailing agencies, chain stores and 
mail-order houses especially, have demonstrated 
that retailing costs can be lowered and reflected 
in retail prices. 

13. In reducing costs, these agencies have 
met with consumer approval as evidenced by 


their tremendous growth since 1920. They con- 
tinue to grow despite the efforts of organized 
small independent retailers to put various 
obstacles in their way, particularly their appeals 
for governmental action that will prevent their 
growth. 

14. Independent retailers, with the aid of 
price laws, are in some lines forcing thirty to 
forty per cent markups to cover retailing costs 
and profits. This would seem to be the opposite 
of what consumers want and so such action is 
opening up a grand opportunity to efficient re- 


tailers to push equally meritorious but not price- . 


fixeditems. Macy’s has been a leader in demon- 
strating this with certain drug and cosmetic 
items. How undesirable such legislation is may 
be noted from the liquor-price crisis in New York 
City (September 1940). Since “fair-trade” in 
New York, there have been perennial price wars 
on liquor. Recently the Retailers’ Association 
brought out their own brand at lower prices 
and that, coupled with an increase of prices on 
the regularly branded lines because of increased 
taxes, has precipitated the worst price war of all 
in this trade—all because people did not buy 
enough at the higher prices which were set to 
guarantee a large markup. 

15. A number of studies among consumers, 
particularly in the New York area, indicate 
consumers 

a) look for low-priced merchandise 

b) shop by preference in low-priced stores such 

as chains and supermarkets 

c) prefer little or no services if substantial 

savings can be made 

16. Economists are generally of the opinion 
that, if our present economic system is to be 
preserved for future generations, business men 
must go back to something approaching the 
perfectly competitive market in which price 
movements are the important factors. We seem 
too close to a change not to do something about 
preserving what we now have. 


Macy’s economists are well acquainted 
with all of the above and consequently 
it is not surprising that the company 
should take action of the kind proposed 
on the basis of the information. Other 
business men may become equally well 
posted by reading the following bib- 
liography in which detailed data will be 
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found in support of all the statements 
made above. 
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How Much Do You Know About Stores? 


(Check your answers to each question and then compare with the correct answers on page 96) 
1. What department store in the United States has the largest sales volume? 


Marshall Field Sears Roebuck Macy 


Wanamaker 


2. What department store in Canada has the largest sales volume? 


Simpson Selfridge Eaton Hudson 


3. Which of the following department stores does not belong in the same ownership group as the others? 
Lazarus __ Filene Kaufman Bloomingdale Abraham & Straus 


4. Which is the largest grocery chain? 


Kroger A&P Safeway American 


5. Which is the largest variety chain? 
Kresge Grant F & W Grand 


Woolworth 


6. Which of the following does not belong with the others? 
Allied stores 1.G.A. Stores A.M.C. Stores Specialty Stores Red & White Stores 


7. Which of the following stores is less than one hundred years old? 
Lord & Taylor Macy McCreery Constable Hearn 
8. What is the largest chain of women’s ready-to-wear stores? 


Mangei Klein Lerner Betty Wales 


9. Which of the following is a different type of store than the others? 


Gimbel May Bonwit Teller 


Bloomingdale Lord & Taylor 


10. Which of the following stores is not in the same class as the others? 
I. Magnin of San Francisco Garfinkel of Washington, D. C. S. Klein of New York 


Neiman- Marcus of Dallas 
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Making New York the World’s 
Fashion Center 


BERNICE CHAMBERS 


Can New York attract public support for its fashion industry such as Paris 
has long enjoyed? 


The first complete fall and winter 
showings of American designers, pre- 
sented without the direct help of the 
French couture, have just been held. 
Hundreds of original, beautiful, and 
wearable costumes adequately answered 
for the immediate future the question 
foremost in the minds of both retailers 
and customers: Can America replace 
Paris as a center of fashion? Will the 
fashion industries survive without the 
French? 


GROWING CONFIDENCE IN THE NEW YORK 
CENTER 


In July we questioned buyers and 
merchandise managers on whether a 
Nazi Paris would continue as the fashion 
center or whether New York with Ameri- 
can designers would capture the leader- 
ship. Doubt, apprehension, and fear 
were in the minds of many. Letters to 
Paris were unanswered. How could 
American manufacturers and designers 
get together enough important clothes 
with a new theme to get customers to 
buy new coats, hats, dresses, and all 
the other fashion goods? Would Amer- 
ica “come across”? 

It is now early fall. Retail sales 
for August were fourteen per cent 
ahead of August 1939. The fall and 
winter American collections have been 
reviewed and applauded. Substantial 
orders have been written and customers 


are buying. The skeptical person might 
ask, “Isn’t the Paris-fashion idea a 
myth? What did they have in France 
that we do not have in America? With- 
out Paris competition won’t New York 
easily become the center of the fashion 
industries?” 


ELEMENTS OF A CREATIVE FASHION 
CENTER 


Fashion is compounded of three 
elements: customers, creative designers, 
and materials. In France prior to 
1940, these three flourished to the nth 
degree. Fashion was big business in 
which the government was a silent 
partner. Dressmakers and fabric de- 
signers were honored as only army and 
navy officers, bankers, corporation presi- 
dents, and movie stars are honored here. 
The government aided the couture in 
more substantial ways. Protection was 
given to designers. Copyists were pun- 
ished without delay. The wearing of 
fine clothes was made _ necessary. 
Countless affairs were arranged where 
guests were required to wear new and 
elaborate gowns. 

Life in France was dedicated to 
beauty. Paris was the joyous holiday 
mecca of the world. Men and women 
of all nationalities went there to play 
and spend. France is paying now for 
too many years of easy living, but living 
in the grand manner was made the 
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business of the French and customers 
liked it. 

This importance given to apparently 
trivial things was not a luxury but a 
necessity to France for centuries. Lack- 
ing abundant raw materials, the French 
turned to design and fine foods and 
luxury products as the basis of their 
national prosperity. The French crafts- 
man combined his skill with the love 
of his work in the knowledge that he was 
making France rich and strong and 
independent. 


NEED FOR CUSTOMER SUPPORT HERE 


Will customers support a New York 
couture as they supported Paris? 
American women living in the United 
States have in the past spent on their 
clothes neither the time nor the money 
necessary to maintain a really creative 
center. Although our women are the 
wealthiest in the world, the figures from 
one of the most important groups of 
stores reveals that 63 per cent of the 
dresses sold in 1939 retailed for less than 
$12.95. More than 99 per cent sold for 
less than $49.50. The exclusive top 
flight New York houses have shown 
more than one thousand new models 
and at present the response is gratifying. 
Women from Europe and South America 
are in New York now and they are seen 
at the best shops selecting their clothes. 
If they continue to do so and more 
American women spend more time, 
money, and thought on matters of dress 
the picture will be very bright. 


CREATIVE DESIGNERS ARE HERE 


There has been no lack of creative 
designers in America. They have just 
been ignored. We worship a foreign 


label. This is true in music, art, and 
other fields besides fashion. Patronage, 
publicity, and orders were reserved for 
artists from other lands. American de- 
signers demonstrated their ability during 
the last war when business in the better 
shops went on as usual and no Paris 
models came through the battle lines. 
Today American creators are given 
wholehearted support by retailers all 
over America. Such names as Nettie 
Rosenstein, Hattie Carnegie, Germaine 
Monteil, Clarepotter, Helen Cookman, 
Louise Barnes Gallagher, and Mable 
Downs will soon be as well known as 
Chanel, Vionnet, and Schiaparelli. 


MATERIALS NOT LACKING 


Materials are not lacking in original 
ideas. Formerly big mills could sell 
only fabrics that resembled Parisian or 
imported cloth. Only small American 
mills actually created new textures. 
Today houses like Stroock and Forst- 
mann, who have always made new 
cloths for a few customers, continue 
their designing. 

Rayon yarn producers are establishing 
experimental mills. Small yardage will 
be woven for certain customers. Special 
colors will be made for designers. There 
is a genuine spirit of coéperation in 
the air. 

Attempts are being made to establish 
a fashion council of merchandise man- 
agers, editors, stylists, and fabric manu- 
facturers to edit or pass on new fashions 
each season, but so far nothing definite 
has been accomplished. We have the 
designers of ability. Given customers 
and materials we have no fear they will 
translate fashion into position, prestige, 
and profit. 
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Legal Status of Commission Resident 


Buying Offices 


Joun W. WINGATE 


Recent action by the Federal Trade Commission is making it necessary for 
the commission buying offices to fight for their right to continue business. 


Commission buying offices represent 
smaller stores all over the country and 
receive their remuneration from the 
manufacturer to whom they take busi- 
ness. This is in the form of a commis- 
sion on the cost price, averaging about 
three per cent. 

Thus, a store may buy through a 
commission office a dress wholesaling at 
$10.75 with a discount of 8/10 E. O. M. 
The store pays the manufacturer $9.89 
and the manufacturer pays the office 30 
cents. The arrangement has been justi- 
fied on the grounds that the commission 
office acts as a salesman for the manu- 
facturer. It brings him business which 
he could obtain otherwise only by hiring 
additional salesmen and incurring heavy 
traveling expense. 

The arrangement is somewhat similar 
to that of the advertising agencies. 
They represent advertisers but receive 
commissions or discounts from the 
newspapers and other media in which 
the advertisements that they prepare 
appear. 

The legality of this arrangement under 
the Robinson-Patman Act is now to 
be tested. Last October the Fur Gar- 
ment Trading Salesmen’s Association 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate the commission office setup. 
This organization felt that the interests 
of its members were at stake in that 
manufacturers did not need to employ 
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as many salesmen as would be necessary 
if commission offices did not exist. 

After a preliminary investigation, the 
Federal Trade Commission decided to 
issue formal complaints under the 
brokerage paragraph of the Robinson- 
Patman Act that reads as follows: 


(c) That it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to pay a grant, or to receive or 
accept, anything of value as a commission, 
brokerage, or other compensation, or any allow- 
ance or discount in lieu thereof, except for 
services rendered in connection with the sale or 
purchase of goods, wares, or merchandise, either 
to the other party to such transaction or to an 
agent, representative, or other intermediary 
therein where such intermediary is acting in part 
for or in behalf, or is subject to the direct or 
indirect control of any party to such transaction 
other than the person by whom such compensa- 
tion is so granted or paid. 


The Commission contends that pay- 
ment of commissions by manufacturers 
discriminates in favor of the retail cus- 
tomers of the commission officer, as com- 
pared with retailers who pay the fees of 
their own representatives. 

The first complaints were issued 
against Harry Betterman, Inc., a com- 
mission fur buyer, and against Arthur 
M. Florman and Leo Florman, trading 
as A. M. Florman and Brother, a com- 
mission millinery buyer. Since then a 
number of additional complaints have 
been issued. 
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It should be emphasized that the 
issuance of a complaint is not the same as 
a cease and desist order. The next 
step will be a series of hearings before 
trial examiners of the Federal Trade 
Commission. After these hearings, if 
the Commission is convinced that the 
commission buying practice is in viola- 
tion of the law, a cease and desist order 
will be issued. But even this is subject 
to court review, if promptly requested. 

It would seem that the matter of 
legality will involve four points: 

1. Is the commission buyer, who does 
not split the commission received with 
the stores represented, under the control 
of the stores, according to the intention 
of the Act? The real purpose of this 
paragraph was to avoid pseudo-broker- 
age whereby the buyer sets up a 
brokerage organization so as to obtain 
discounts not available to other buyers. 
The commission offices are genuine 
independent brokers. Like any brokers, 
they give service to their customers. 
They do not obtain price concessions 
for the stores, however. 

2. Is paragraph (c) of the Act inde- 
pendent of paragraph (a) or simply an 
elaboration of it? Paragraph (a) is 
limited to discrimination between differ- 
ent purchasers and injury to competi- 
tion. So long as the manufacturers 
charge the same price to all stores, 
whether they buy independently, 
through a paid office, or through a com- 
mission office, it is hard to see how 
discrimination can be proved, especially 
since retailers employing “paid” officers 
are at liberty to buy through com- 
mission officers. If paragraph (c) is in- 
dependent, as the courts have held in 
cases involving the payment of brokerage 
to buyers (as distinct from payment 
to independent brokers), it may not be 


necessary to prove discrimination to 
make commission buying unlawful. 

3. Are paid offices that receive their 
remuneration from stores and not from 
manufacturers competitors of the com- 
mission offices? The latter argue that 
there is no injury to competition in 
that they serve largely small shops that 
cannot afford the relatively high mini- 
mum fees of the paid offices. Unless the 
commission arrangement continues, 
these stores may be cut off from ade- 
quate market representation and thus 
injured in their competition with larger 
stores. 

4. Are the services rendered the seller 
so incidental as not to warrant remunera- 
tion by him? Commission offices must 
prove that they are performing a 
genuine selling service for the manu- 
facturers who pay them commissions. 
This would not seem difficult to do, 
except that the very genuine service 
rendered stores raises the question of how 
effectively an organization can serve two 
masters. 

The commission offices have organized 
themselves to aid the defendants since 
the very existence of all of them is at 
stake. They have retained the firm of 
Cravath, DeGersdorff, Swaine and Wood 
to represent them. There is no doubt 
that commission offices perform a great 
service to the smaller specialty stores 
of the country, providing them close 
contacts with the market at a minimum 
cost. Their value to manufacturers 
should be made clear during the forth- 
coming hearings. Should commission 
offices be put out of business, manu- 
facturers either would have to assume 
added selling cost or would lose more 
business of smaller stores. The very 
fact that an organization of manufac- 

[Continued on page 90] 
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Department-Store Results: 1939 


E. O. SCHALLER 


The annual Harvard report and Controllers’ Congress survey of department- 

store trade were published during the summer. The 1939 Harvard report is 

the twentieth since the beginning of Harvard’s research program on distribu- 
tion costs. 


HARVARD REPORT 


The Harvard figures for 1939 indicate 
that reporting department stores had an 
increase of five and one-half per cent in 
net sales in 1939 over 1938 and an 
increase in net business profit (net gain) 
of more than forty-five per cent. Spe- 
cialty stores shared in the improvement 
of sales volume in 1939, but their earn- 
ings were generally lower than those of 
department stores in the same size 
grouping due to their inability to reduce 
expenses. 

It will be noticed in the table below 
that the improved profit for department 
stores was made possible by an increase 
in gross margin of one-half per cent and 
a decrease in expense of one per cent. 
Although each classification of expense 
listed in the table shows some reduction, 
the most marked reductions were in 
pay-roll and real-estate costs. The cost 


per transaction declined from 74.6 
cents in 1938 to 73.9 cents in 1939. 

In 1939, as in previous years, large 
department stores had both a higher 
gross margin per cent and a higher 
expense per cent than small stores. 
Until now, it has been debatable whether 
these differences were governed primarily 
by the size-of-store factor or by the 
size-of-city factor. Professor Malcomb 
McNair, author of the report, reached 
the conclusion that for 1939 gross margin 
was somewhat more closely associated 
with differences in sales volume than 
with differences in size of city, whereas 
the percentage cost of doing business 
was more closely associated with popula- 
tion of cities than with volume of sales. 
Therefore, the best combination from 
a profit standpoint is a large store in a 
not-too-large city. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE OPERATING RESULTS 
(Harvard) 
(Net sales = 100 per cent) 


Items 


1939 1938 
Per Cent Per Cent 
36.9 36.4 
3.5 3.6 
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CONTROLLERS’ CONGRESS REPORT 


The Controllers’ Congress figures like- 
wise show an increase in gross margin 
and a decrease in the expense rate. 
Trade-wide figures including department 
and specialty stores are as follows: 


(Net sales = 100%) 


1939 1938 
Gross margin........ 36.7% 36.0% 
Total expense........ 35.1 35.7 
Operating profit...... 1.6 3 


Initial markup (cumulative markon) 
remained practically unchanged, but 
markdowns including discounts to em- 
ployees and allowances to customers 
declined from 7.2 per cent of net sales to 
6.7. per cent. Stockturn increased 
slightly, from 3.8 times in 1938 to 4.0 
times in 1939. Sales returns increased 
from 9.0 per cent of gross sales to 9.2 
per cent. 


Test for Selling Ability 
Now Available 


In the October 1939 JouRNAL OF 
RETAILING, there was an article by 
Paul H. Voelker explaining how he and 
his associates in Detroit had developed a 
method of testing students for retail- 
selling ability. The forms devised have 


now been published, under the title 
Detroit Retail Selling Inventory, by the 
Public School Publishing Company of 
Bloomington, Illinois. A sample set is 
available for thirty cents and it may be 
procured in quantities at $4.50 for 100 
copies. 

The inventory is designed expressly 
for use in schools for the selection of 
candidates for training courses in retail- 
ing, but it may also be used by 
employment managers. It measures (1) 
personality, (2) intelligence, (3) arith- 
metic, and (4) accuracy in checking 
names, letters, and numbers. Per- 
centile ratings are provided for each of 
these abilities; also for the total score. 
The test takes about thirty minutes to 
administer. 


[Continued from page 88] 
turers’ salesmen has brought this matter 
to the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission provides evidence that these 
offices are performing an important 
service for manufacturers. 

While it is not impossible that these 
commission buying offices will be forced 
to become commission selling offices, the 
probabilities are they will be able to 
defend successfully their method of doing 
business. 


Teachers’ Division 


Evaluation of a Part-Time Codperative 
Program in Distributive Education 


IRENE HoLMAN 


Here is the evidence that the codperative course really gives the students trained 
a decided economic advantage over those not so trained. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM 


Value of the program. In 1936 it was 
becoming evident that various types of 
part-time vocational-training programs 
were growing in popularity with both 
school officials and industrial leaders. 
This was due to the relative efficiency 
of the part-time program of vocational 
training which involves close coérdina- 
tion of the instruction with the work 
experience of the learner. 

Decision to organize a program. The 
business men of Mason City, Iowa, 
realized the fact that they must have 
not only the merchandise to offer the 
public, but also a salesforce adequate to 
present the merchandise. Customer 
complaints and high labor turnover 
forced them to consider the question of 
how to improve their personnel and 
stabilize employment. As a_ result, 
great interest was immediately aroused 
when the State director of vocational 
education approached the secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association. The 
State officials also contacted the school 
authorities and found that they were 
willing to investigate any program that 
would prepare high-school students for 
jobs after graduation. It was decided 
to organize a program for high-school 
seniors involving mornings spent in the 


school and afternoons spent in job 
training with an hourly wage paid the 
pupils for the out-of-school time. 

Selection of students. ‘The students are 
selected on a basis of health, appearance, 
pleasing personality, former school record, 
interest, and attitude. The first selec- 
tion is made from a group of seventy- 
five students who indicate that they 
are interested in the coéperative pro- 
gram. This group can by no means 
be considered the cream of the class; 
merely students who have indicated 
an interest in this field. Thirty stu- 
dents are chosen from this first group 
by the principal of the high school 
on the basis of health, former school 
record, and attitude. These students 
are then interviewed by the coérdinator 
from the standpoint of appearance, 
personality, and interest, and are then 
sent to apply to the local merchants 
for final approval on their desirability 
for employment. Following this last 
interview, the class is narrowed down 
by the coédrdinator to twenty-five 
students. 

Number of studenis. Every year since 
the organization of the codperative 
program in 1936, twenty-five students 
have been trained in the field of dis- 
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tribution. This number was decided 
upon because the reputable stores in 
this city of twenty-five thousand could 
be depended upon to furnish that number 
of good training jobs every year. 
Subject matter and organization of the 
program. The codperative course begins 
in September of the twelfth or senior 
year and continues until June. The 
scholastic phase of this program involves 
a course covering store arithmetic, 
textiles, nontextiles, color, line and 
design, elementary advertising, andthe 
techniques of buying and selling. The 
store work leads the student through 


store. This wage is usually from two 
to three dollars. 


EVALUATION OF THE SUCCESS OF THE 
PROGRAM 


Method of evaluation. In order to 
evaluate the success of this program in 
terms of job performance after gradua- 
tion, it was decided in the spring of 1940 
to determine the progress of all recent 
graduates of the Mason City High 
School, and to compare this group, 
which had the special training, with the 
group that had gone to work after 
graduation without the special training. 


TABLE 1. Jos Status oF GRADUATES WITHOUT TRAINING 


Employed in distribution..................... 
Employed in other business................... 


the different steps of retailing: work in 
the stockroom, in the office, and on the 
selling floor. The students work every 
afternoon from one until five o’clock 
from Monday through Friday, at a 
beginning wage of three dollars a week. 
This wage is increased as the student 
becomes more proficient. Saturday em- 
ployment is a matter left to the discre- 
tion of the merchants. If the students 
are employed for Saturday work, as they 
usually are, they are paid on the wage 
schedule given extra employees in that 


Number Per Cent of Total 
482 57.4 
(114) (13.5) 
(369) (43.9) 
vas 210 25 
147 17.6 
839 100 


A question survey was sent to every 
student (a total of 914) who had been 
graduated from Mason City High School 
in 1937, 1938, 1939. Of these 75 had 
taken the retailing course and 839 
had not. 

Job status of trained and untrained 
graduates. Table 1 indicates the status 
in 1940 of the group of 839 graduates 
without the special training. 

The 75 graduates of the distributive 
course reported in Table 2. 


TaBLe 2. Jos Status OF GRADUATES WITH TRAINING 


Employed on a distributive job............... 
Employed in other business................... 


Number Per Cent of Total 
59 78.7 
(55) (73.3) 
(4) (5.4) 
13 17.3 
3 4 
75 100 


wo 


ve 
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TABLE 3. THREE-YEAR COMPARISON OF UNTRAINED GRADUATES 


1937 
274 Graduates 
Per Cent of 
Number Total 
Employed on 
ajob.... 172 69 161 
Employed 
in distri- 
bution... (80) (32.3) 
Employed 
in other 
business. . (92) (36.7) 
Unemployed... 50 20.1 73 
In college.... 10.9 68 
Total.... 249 100 302 


From these tables, it is easily seen 
that, roughly, one third of the students 
getting jobs go into distribution, but 
only about one third of the group going 
into distribution have had training for 
this field. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that we are training for a field in 
which there is need of training. Of the 
group of 765 students seeking employ- 
ment after graduation, only 63 per cent 
are successful, while from among those 
trained almost 80 per cent find employ- 
ment. It is to be remembered that the 
group of students trained in the codper- 
ative course do not represent the superior 
portion of the entire class, which would 
ensure a selection of unusual students 
who would probably succeed anyway; 
rather, the group is chosen only from 
those who indicate their interest in the 
course. 

Year-by-year comparison. ‘Table 3 in- 


1938 1939 
314 Graduates 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Number Total 
53.3 150 51.9 
(20) (6.6) (14) (4.8) 
(141) (46.7) (136) (47.1) 
24.1 87 30.2 
22.6 ‘52 17.9 
100 289 100 


dicates the status in 1940 of the groups 
of students who were graduated in 1937, 
1938, 1939 without special retail training. 

Table 4 indicates the status in 1940 of 
the graduates of the distributive course. 

The trained student is able to secure 
employment quickly, as evidenced by 
the fact that 80 per cent of those 
graduating in 1939 have secured employ- 
ment. Only about 52 per cent of the 
untrained students who were graduated 
in 1939 have been successful in securing 
employment. It takes a period of 
three years to bring the percentage of 
the employed untrained students up 
to 69 per cent, which is still less than 
the 80 per cent of trained students 
who obtain employment soon after 
graduation. 

Salary status of trained and untrained 
graduates. Table 5 indicates the status 


TABLE 4. THREE-YEAR COMPARISON OF TRAINED GRADUATES 


1937 1938 19. 
Employed on a job............. 19 76 20 80 20 80 
Employed on a distributive job. (18) (18) (72) (19) (76) 
Number of students graduated 
ee ee 25 100 25 100 25 100 
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TaBLe 5. SALARY COMPARISON OF TRAINED AND UNTRAINED GRADUATES 


Boys with no training 


Seasonal 


in 1940 of the group of 541 employed 
graduates in regard to salaries. 

The seasonal employment referred to 
in the above table is that obtained in the 
local industries where employment is 
obtained only in the peak seasons. In 
these industries meat packing, beet 
sugar, cement—employees usually are 
sure of from six to eight months’ em- 
ployment. A great many high-school 
graduates go into these industries and 
remain there for many years even though 
they secure only seasonal employment. 
There is a difference of $4.50 per week 
in favor of the boy who has had training 
in contrast to the boy who has not. 
The boy with no training who receives 
seasonal employment usually averages 
only from six to eight months’ employ- 
ment out of twelve, so his salary might 
easily average about $10.00 or $11.00 
per week on the twelve-month basis. 
The girl with training averages about 
$3.50 per week more than the girl who 
has received no training. The low 
salary of the girl without training is so 
very much lower than the low salary 
of the girl with training because so many 
of the untrained girls go into housework, 
which pays an unusually low salary 
because the girls are not trained in that 
field either. 

A year-by-year comparison revealed 


Average Salary High and Low 
Per Week Salaries 
$13.67 $27.50 and $3.00 
$19.67 $30.00 and $10.00 
$18.00 $25.00 and $12.00 
$9.83 $19.00 and $2.00 
$13.50 $20.00 and $9.00 


that the boy with training advances 
much further during a period of three 
years than the boy who goes to work 
with no training. It is interesting to 
note that the salaries of the girls in- 
creased very little over the three-year 
period, whether the girl was trained or 
not. 


CONCLUSION 


The material contained in this study 
shows the results that have been ob- 
tained in a midwestern town of twenty- 
five thousand population. It presents 
proof that this education is filling a need 
in this community. Not only is the 
trained student able to obtain employ- 
ment more quickly but a greater per- 
centage of trained students are employed 
than untrained students. The salaries 
of the trained students increase more 
quickly and the trained student draws a 
higher wage than the untrained student. 

Coéperative training is really not a 
new field since it is rather a return 
to the apprenticeship training. Ap- 
prenticeship training has always been 
a practical plan for training individuals 
for specific jobs. There is every reason 
to believe that part-time codperative 
programs will fill the need of many 
graduates who wish to work but lack 
other means of preparation. 


| 
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Book Reviews 


The Buyer and Executive Leadership, 
by Eva Winn Cox. Chicago: Francis 
Baker and Associates (distributors), 
1939, 128 pages. 


Since the success of a selling department 
depends primarily upon the department mana- 
ger’s qualities of leadership, Miss Cox has pre- 
pared this manual expressly for the self-training 
of buyers, the department managers. It con- 
tains, however, sections on salesmanship for the 
buyer to give to his salespeople. 

The course is divided into twelve sections, 
each of which is subdivided into articles for (1) 
the department manager and (2) salespeople. 
The department manager’s subsections, in turn, 
cover three phases of leadership: executive re- 
sponsibilities, personal characteristics that are 
assets in business, and techniques in dealing with 
salespeople. The subsections for salespeople 
are all built around the concept that ‘‘The cus- 
tomer is our guest.” 

The manual, if used conscientiously, could 
revolutionize selling as practised in many stores. 
But it is questionable if many buyers will really 
study it. The most practical use may be that 
followed by a number of stores, where the sec- 
tions for salespeople are segregated into a course 
for salespeople. Under the direction of a good 
leader, these sections should really instill in 
salespeople the right attitude toward customers. 

J. W. W. 


Making Consumer Education Effective, 
Proceedings, Second National Con- 
ference, Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1940, 253 pages. 


The Institute for Consumer Education defines 
consumer education as “development in attain- 
ing the maximum individual and group satis- 
faction for time, effort, and money expended.” 
To further this development, the Institute is 
holding annual conferences well attended by 
experts in the fields of marketing, consumption, 
and home economics. 

At the conference in April, special attention 
was given to the teaching of various groups of 
students—high school, college, home economics, 


teachers tollege, distributive education, adults, 
and rural consumers. There was also a lively 
discussion of what to teach about advertising. 
The details of these and all other subjects 
discussed are presented in the Proceedings. 
J. W. W. 


Survey of American Listed Corporations, 
by the Works Projects Administration, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Those interested in balance-sheet and operat- 
ing ratios of companies listed on national securi- 
ties exchanges will find this compilation of value. 

In the retail field, detailed figures covering 
1934-1938 are presented for 14 food chains, 10 
variety chains, 28 department stores with sales 
over ten million, and 6 mail-order houses. 

Unfortunately, cost of sales and expense 
ratios in the department-store group are not 
comparable. Some stores are now including 
buying, publicity, and occupancy expense in 
cost of sales and others include these items under 
general expenses. 

In spite of such difficulties, the student of 
financial relationships will find this study a 
source of data for endless analysis. 

J. W. W. 


Product Standards and Labeling for Con- 
sumers, by Alice L. Edwards. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1940, 129 pages. 


The book provides the reader with a com- 
prehensive, exemplified, concise, yet detailed 
representation of various organizations engaged 
in developing and promoting standards and 
labels. Throughout the book may be found 
discussions of the procedures of the agencies 
involved, including Federal and State govern- 
ments, universities, committees, societies, asso- 
ciations, and bureaus. 

This study is a valuable source of information 
regarding the purposes, operations, and current 
results of various business-consumer organiza- 
tions. The reader will find the concrete aim 
and summary of the book in the author’s state- 
ment of today’s efforts toward “A genuine 
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standard of quality expressed in terms of care- 
fully phrased description or specification.” 
R. D. 


The Problem of Retail Site Selection, by 
Richard W. Ratcliff. Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1939, 95 pages. 


The important problem of retail-site location 
has been approached by Professor Ratcliff in a 
novel manner. He starts on the assumption 
that there is a tendency for stores of various 
types to cluster in close proximity to one another 
within the retail area of cities. In some cases, 
these tendencies arise from the attraction of one 
retail type for another. For example, shoe 
stores and clothing stores tend to cluster to- 
gether because the merchandise carried by each 
type supplements that of the other. In other 
cases, there is a tendency to cluster because each 
type finds the same general location advan- 
tageous by reason of the buying habits of its 
customers. 

On the basis of a survey of several cities, the 
author constructed elaborate tables showing the 
occurrence of retail stores in blocks. For ex- 
ample, in 34.3 per cent of the blocks in which a 
department store is located there is at least one 
shoe store. On the other hand, in only one 
per cent of the blocks in which a department 
store is located is there at least one hardware 
store. The conclusion is that a good location 
for a shoe store is a block on which there is a 
department store, but this may be an unsatis- 
factory location for a hardware store. 

A separate chapter is devoted to site-selection 
practices among the chains. 

E. O. S. 


Fair Trade with Especial Reference to 
Cut-Rate Drug Prices in Michigan, 
by Edgar H. Gault. Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1939, 56 pages. 


To date, forty-four States have passed fair- 
trade laws. In addition, the Miller-Tydings 
Act has legalized price-maintenance contracts in 
connection with interstate commerce. Pro- 
fessor Gault discusses the pros and cons of fair- 
trade acts and analyzes their effect on business 
and the general public in simple, nontechnical 


terms. 


The author concludes that consumers in 
Michigan who formerly purchased drug products 
from cut-rate stores are paying from 15 per 
cent to 30 per cent more for price-controlled 


items. 
E. O. S. 


The Good Old Days, by David L. Cohn. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940, 
597 pages. 


Here is a gorgeous history of modes, morals, 
and manners as seen through the pages of the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue. A record of the 
changes in the things common people buy re- 
flects more truly the social life of a nation than 
its political history or the biographies of his 
leaders. 

As the author puts it, “the catalog is based 
not upon hope but upon experience.—It does 
not attempt to cram down the throats of the 
public its own ideas of taste or merchandise. 
The catalog never leads; never crusades. It is 
based purely upon public acceptance of the goods 
it offers.” 

Here is a book that gives dramatic interest 
to retailing. The retailer is seen as an integral 
part of American life, interpreting the yearnings 
in the hearts of the masses and presenting the 
things that satisfy. 

Since the memories of most readers encompass 
the period in American history covered (1905- 
1935), the renewing of the ‘“‘good old days’”’ will 
give new illumination on the portion of history 
most precious to us—the span of our own lives. 


j.W.W. 

Answers to Questions about Stores 
on page 84 
1. Macy ($85 million in 1939) 


2. Eaton 
3. Kaufman (Others are members of Federated 
Department Stores.) 
4. A & P ($900 million in 1939) 
5. Woolworth ($319 million in 1939) 
6. Allied stores (An ownership group or chain. 
Others are voluntary chains.) 
7. Macy 
8. Lerner ($38 million in 1939) 
9. Bonwit Teller (A departmentalized specialty 
‘store; others are department stores.) 
10. S. Klein (Popular priced. Others are fashion 
leaders with a wealthy clientele.) 
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